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436 AMERICAN POLITICAL SCIENCE REVIEW 

International Law. By T. Baty. (New York : Longmans, Green 
and Company. Pp. 364. 1909.) 

The scope of Mr. Baty's book is much narrower than its title would 
lead us to suspect. Its chapters, with their eccentric headings, form a 
series of brilliant essays upon a few phases only of the international rela- 
tions of states. The cardinal principle, to which he often reverts, is 
the necessity of a stricter maintenance of the sovereignty and territorial 
independence of nations if peace is to be preserved under the present 
international system. With this point of approach before us we under- 
stand why Mr. Baty, in his chapter entitled Arbitration, ridicules the 
establishment of the permanent Hague court with its "nicely regulated 
stations of full judges and deputy judges, of first-rate and fifth-rate 
powers." Such a court, he contends must fail in the essential requisites 
of true arbitration, viz: that the arbitrators be freely chosen and that 
they be chosen for the dispute in question. His ideal is that of a more 
elastic court chosen for each occasion, as alone capable of securing the 
confidence of nations. But the history of arbitration would seem a suf- 
ficient answer to this proposal; and it has not yet been proved that 
"supranational courts only excite apprehension." 

Under the heading Penetration, Mr. Baty questions whether treaties 
and sentiment have not gone too far in according a highly privileged 
position to foreigners. From straining the obligation of a nation towards 
strangers friction and quarrels must result; for though a state may make 
treaties granting equality to strangers, it cannot force its citizens to 
observe them in their spirit. A sound national sentiment is indeed the 
best and only protection to a nation against the encroachments of " pacific 
penetration," the modern form of conquest under the banner of com- 
merce. As for the state itself its sovereignty requires that it shall have 
"the liberty to be unfair, to be ungenerous to the point of spoliation, 
within its own limits." In thus restricting very narrowly the rights of 
aliens in foreign countries, Mr. Baty may seem to be taking a step back- 
ward, but he is doing so in the interests of the independence of states, — 
and if further justification be needed it must be remembered that the 
plea of commercial and social intercourse has too often been a mere excuse 
for the selfish exploitation of one country by another. 

Penetration is illustrated in two lengthy chapters showing what has 
been the practice of nations in their treatment of the claims of foreign 
governments for losses sustained by their subjects. England and the 
United States are several times exhibited as mere international bullies. 
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The chapter entitled Territorialism contains a strong denunciation of 
the measures of "pacific violence" by which the sovereignty of weaker 
nations is encroached upon without actual war. Mr. Baty maintains 
that to recognize as regular such practices as reprisals, pacific blockade, 
and occupations to guarantee solvency and to protect commercial inter- 
est, would lead to nothing less than international anarchy, resulting 
from a "universal scramble for advantages, backed by force of arms." 
The necessity of a declaration of war would make a nation think twice 
before enforcing its demands . War is a serious matter even for the strong- 
est state; it throws upon the aggressor "the general odium as a dis- 
turber of the public peace;" and it thus becomes the great security 
against aggression. Mr. Baty's proposal seems entirely impracticable; 
there is a clearly a large class of cases in which some indemnity is due and 
should be demanded, and yet for which no government would be willing 
to disturb the peace of its citizens by entering upon a war. 

"Stratification" discusses the possible organization of the people 
of the world by class interests which will cut across national boundaries 
Class-cohesion, it is predicted, will prove a stronger force than nation- 
ality, and cosmopolitanism will appear as the truest type of socialism. 
The great remedy against the state of suppressed anarchy which must 
result from the conflict of class interests, as well as against the benevo- 
lent despotisms of modern consolidated states, Mr. Baty finds in a plan of 
federation. The scheme of this federation in its world-wide aspect is 
somewhat visionary, but the argument runs as follows . Local sovereignty 
is the great need of mankind; it alone can offer opportunity for that self- 
development which gives an interest to provincial life, and it alone can 
win the patriotism of the citizen whose individuality is swallowed up in 
huge cities and consolidated governments. But with a multitude of 
locally sovereign units comes the attendant danger of frequent war. 
This evil can only be averted by federation, in which nations, while 
retaining their independence must renounce one liberty, that of oppres- 
sing their neighbors. Mr. Baty must have observed that the world can 
not yet be safely trusted to renounce that liberty. 

The association-state, founded upon the voluntary union of mutual 
interests, carries us too far into the realms of speculative altruism to 
merit serious discussion. 

Mr. Baty's book is a contribution to the philosophical aspects of inter- 
national law; it is thoroughly pleasant reading; and its proposals, if not 
always practicable, are at least suggestive of much thought. Interna- 
tional Law, at bottom, deals with people, more than with states. 

C. G. Fenwick. 



